and still sparse (Aldous, 1969; Berk and Berk, 1979; Fein, 1978; Ka-merman, 1980; Lamb, 1979; Levine, 1976; Lynn, 1974; Pleck, 1975, 1979). There have been ethnographic descriptions of "dual-career" families (Bryson and Bryson, 1978; Rapoport and Rapoport, 1971, 1976, 1978) and of "dual-worker" families (Lein et al., 1974), as well as discussion of the coping strategies employed by the two-career family (Angrist et al., 1976). In a more traditional vein, sociologists have studied those families with a "two-person career" (Papenek, 1975), in which the chief breadwinner's occupation dominates the time and attention of the household. However, the effect of these family types on children has been neglected. Systematic research is lacking on how families organize their work and family lives and the impact of such adaptations on children.
In sum, family social status, as measured by paternal occupational prestige and family income, is consistently linked to the achievement of children. The precise mechanisms through which these family attributes operate, however, are not clear. Family status predicts a wide range of social and behavioral differences among families that are correlated to work patterns; however, as family life-styles change and diversify, it is essential to rethink the relationships that predict the achievement of children.
Summer is a period when parents assume the responsibilities of child rearing full time and when the effects of socioeconomic status increase dramatically (Heyns, 1978). In Atlanta it was possible to compare the summer activities of children from a broad spectrum of social backgrounds and to assess the determinants of cognitive growth during the school year and the summer. The most important predictor of achievement was, not surprisingly, socioeconomic differences among families. However, the patterning of activities that mediated and contributed independently to cognitive growth is instructive. Socioeconomic status predicted the number and quality of programs attended, the length of time and distance traveled on family vacations, and the number of hours spent reading, playing with friends, taking athletic or music classes, pursuing hobbies, or going to camp. Each of these was in turn related to achievement growth. Children who attended summer programs farther from home, visited relatives by themselves, or had bicycles of theires in work patterns influence child rearing and family life. More parents are employed and more children than ever before spend larger portions of their childhood in families in which both parents work (Bane, 1976). The scheduling of work activities directly influences the amount of time available and the spacing of parental contact with children. Working parents provide models of adult behavior that are more immediate and relevant than the stereotyped models available through television. Kanter (1977) has argued Private pension plans, 1950-1974. Social Security Bulletin 39(June):3-17.
